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; , Sasi 
Concessions to the Status Quo 


UNDAMENTALISTS, in their dogmatic way, have been 
making a valid protest against a secularized Christianity 
which failed to remember Paul's advice: ‘“‘Be not conformed to 
this world The protest, however, has had 
little effect on the real frontiers of theological thinking. It is 
significant that the current theological revival . . . has 
not been led by fundamentalists but by liberal Protestants 
whose liberalism was deepened and chastened by involvement 
in the world crisis. Fundamentalism is really a 
form of bibliolatry, that is, it is a faith in the Bible itself, 
rather than faith in the God who speaks his Word through the 
Bible. Despite its high regard for the Bible, this movement 
offers men a false and—paradoxical though this may seem— 
an unbiblical authority. Moreover, part of the appeal of 
fundamentalism lies in its reactionary social position. Too 
often the defense of the Bible has been allied curiously with a 
reactionary defense of the status quo. It is hardly accidental 


that frequently the fundamentalist leadership has been re- 


cruited from, and the financial support lor Ap movement 


given by, successful businessmep who have been more con- 
cerned about “saving soulP YS, eternity than about redeem- 
ing society in the name of Jestig uh ict.” ; If lib- 
eralism has capitulated to secularism, it is\eqBelly true that 
fundamentalism in its own way Bas} ode even more dan- 
gerous concessions to the status quo.—BERNARD W. 
ANDERSON, in Rediscovering the Bible, just published by 


Association Press, New York. 




















































































































Letters to the Editors 





Dabbs Says Giving Gifts Is Not Enough 





Answer Given to ‘‘Texas Woman’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

As I see them, the errors in the letter 
of a “Texas Woman,” published in your 
issue of August 6, regarding my article 
“Last Stronghold of Segregation,” are as 
follows: 

Has the growth of the church kept step 
with the growth of the population? Also, 
is the numerical strength of the church a 
true index of its real strength? 

I did not say that the church is the last 
stronghold of segregation; I said that if 
it did not mend its ways it might become 
the last, 

How do people know Christ—which is 
fellowship in Christ—except as they have 
fellowship with men here? We have given 
the Negro many things; but all of our 
gifts, ourselves held back, are a mockery. 

“The gift without the giver is bare.” 

“Though I give my body to be burned,” 
said St. Paul, “. it profiteth me noth- 
ing.” 

JAMES McBRIDE DABBS. 

Mayesville, S. C. 


Blood Boiled 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The letter by the “Texas Woman” about 
Mr. Dabbs’ article, “Last Stronghold of 
Segregation,” really made by .blood boil. 

Apparently the fact that “we, (the white 
people) give them (the Negroes) financial 
support, moral and spiritual support, and 
encourage them in every way to accept 
Christ as their Savior,” eases her con- 
science considerably. In my opinion this 
type of thinking is typical of the pre- 
Civil War Southerner. It, like the society 
it was part of, is “gone with the wind” 
and has no place in the Southern Church 
in 1951. 


“What difference does it make,” she 
asks, “where they (the Negroes) wor- 
ship?” Well, when we white Christians 
force them to worship in segregated 


churches, we are deliberately denying the 
brotherhood of man which is one of the 
central teachings of Christ. 


Finally, the “Texas Woman” shows the 
wenkness of her case by stooping to name- 
calling. Perhaps it needs to be pointed 
out that just because a person disagrees 


with her and her friends about segrega- 
tion in the churches, does not make him 
“unbalanced” or “subversive.” 

Three cheers for Mr. Dabbs! Let Chris- 
tians everywhere, especially in the South, 
unite to work for fulfillment of Christ’s 
prayer, “That they all may be one.” 

CHARLES SHARP. 

Columbia, Mo. 


Segregation and Coats 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I just wanted to add my vote in favor 
of ending segregation. It just never 
seemed human to me, much less Christ- 
like. Can you imagine Jesus inviting 
some Negro Presbyterians to come to his 
church, and adding that he would be glad 


for them to come if they would sit in the 
balcony? It is true the Negroes are timid 
among the white people, but any white 


person who lives in poverty, like so many 
of our Negroes, is just as timid among 
white people of better circumstances. 

We have about five Negro Presbyterians 
living in our community, one of them be- 
ing a deacon, and [ can’t understand why 
these people ought not to be just as ac- 
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tive in the Presbyterian church in Graham 
(there is no Negro Presbyterian Church 
here) as they are in the Negro church in 
Clifton. They drive 200 miles to go to the 
Negro church to which they belong. 

I believe Christ would cleanse our 
churches of this segregation just as he 
cleansed the temple of the money 
changers. 

I'd like to say “Amen” to the letters 
about men leaving their coats at home in 
the Summer. My husband left his coat 
home the very next Sunday after we read 
THE OUTLOOK letters. The next Sunday 
three more elders and deacons left their 
coats at home. 

We surely enjoy reading THE OUT- 
LOOK. 

MAURINE (Mrs. Winston) PETTUS. 

Graham, Texas, 


Sleeves Rolled Up, Too 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

I am taking my stand behind Mr. Car) 
lL.. Shires, of Richmond, and your July 16 
editorial in the Shed-the-Coats Crusade. 

In these articles some things were said 
that needed to be said. I assure you that 
at least one Methodist is on the same side. 

One is surely more comfortable in hot 
weather without a coat, and the more 
comfortable we are in church the more we 
ean enjoy the service. It is time that 
commonsense prevailed over formality, 
and there is no good reason for wearing 
a coat to church in hot weather, I prefer 
wearing a shirt with the sleeves rolled up! 
Jesus never turned anyone away from him 
on account of the way people were 
dressed, therefore I do not believe anyone 
should be turned away from church be- 
cause he is not wearing a coat. Neither 
do I believe anyone should be turned away 
from church because he may be dressed 
in work clothes. The man in overalls is 
as precious in the sight of the Lord as the 
man who is dressed in the latest fashion. 
I have it on authority that one of our 
neighboring city churches has turned peo- 
ple away from its doors who do not have 
on hat and gloves. Is this in accord with 
the teachings of Jesus? I think not. One 
reason so many people attend the Holiness 
and the Nazarene Churches is that such 
churches do not emphasize clothes. 

The church’s supreme mission is to see 
to the souls of men, not to see that all 
who attend wear fine clothes. Let us dis- 
pense with so much formality and have 
more democracy and more of the Spirit of 
Christ in our churches. Christ was no 
respecter of persons, neither is he any re- 
specter of clothes. 

FRANCIS D. GUM. 

Mountain Grove, Va. 


Glad Hebrew Is Required 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Let me preface what I am about to say 
with the statement that I am pastor of a 
rural church, a wee kirk among the fields. 
I have gone through the regimented study 
required of a would-be Presbyterian min- 
ister, received the coveted B. D. degree, 
and then achieved a few other degrees 
from outstanding universities. 

The discussion of the value of Hebrew 
to the seminarian has been closed by the 
action of the General Assembly and I 
rejoice in the decision made. In my aca- 
demic course, I detested mathematics and 
all connected with the study; to me 
chemistry was a nightmare and the bio- 
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logical sciences were a constant burden 
I declined Greek for French and German 
and studied Latin diligently for four years 
in order to produce a dissertation as re- 
quired by my presbytery as a part of my 


“Presbytery parts.” My Greek came in 
the seminary along with Hebrew. 

I have been greatly amused at the dis- 
cussion as to the value of Hebrew for 
the divinity degree. Let those who fee] 
that the study is contributory to a min- 
ister’s effectiveness take the diploma in 
English Bible. I doubt that any univer- 
sity would deny them entrance for a 
higher degree and I know their efficiency 
in the service of Christ would not be cur- 
tailed. Perhaps the seminary might 
evolve the degree of Bachelor in The- 
ology (Th. B.), if a degree is necessary to 
meet the need. An earned degree is just 
the mark of a goal achieved in a special 
line of study and nothing more. Honorary 
degrees are well placed in the category of 
“kudos.” 

In my present ministry, as well as in 
metropolitan pastorates I have held, [ 
have found need for every phase of my 
educational background; it is all of the 
Same texture. My Hebrew is necessary 
for any sermon in the Old Testament; the 
same for the Greek in the New Testa- 
ment. Perhaps this is out-moded by the 
rush and speed of the present century, 
but it suits my people and is a constant 
source of enrichment to me. Yes, even 
Latin has its part, too. I am constantly 
grateful for the requirements I was made 
to meet. 

(NAME WITHHELD). 


First as Christians 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

In a day when our world is on the brink 
of catastrophe, the church often seems to 
be looking on in utter helplessness. Con- 
temporary problems of society press in on 
us from every side, and we Christians 
don’t seem to know what to do about 
them. The age-old question of the rela- 
tionship of Church to state, the Negro 
problem, the alcoholic problem, the prob- 
lem of the breakdown of the family, etce., 


—all these continue to confront the 
church. Truly, our day is one in which 
traditional concepts are crumbling to 
pieces. 


The church remains the one stable in- 
stitution in the world, and it is growing 
stronger every day. We need to remem- 
ber that God is still working in the world 
and that Christ is still our hope. 

I think that THE OUTLOOK is doing a 
wonderful work (1) in promoting coop- 
eration with and understanding of the 
Ecumenical Movement, (2) in favoring 
closer ties between our church and other 
Christian bodies, notably the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., (3) in pointing out 
the need for and suggesting constructive 
improvements in the social, economic, and 
political structure of the South. Every 
day more and more of us, I believe, are 
coming to think of ourselves first as 


Christians, then as Protestants, then as 
Presbyterians, and lastly as Southern 
Presbyterians. This is partly due to THE 
OUTLOOK. 


I am sure I express the feeling of the 
other Southern Presbyterians of the Yale 
Divinity School when I say, “Keep up the 
good work.” 

GENE CANESTRARI. 

New Haven, Conn. 


IT am indebted to you for many articles 
that are provocative and interesting and 
for fine news coverage. 

J. M. BLANTON. 
Caruthersvile, Mo. 
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Protest of Montreat 
Program Policy Goes 


To Trustees Meeting 
‘“‘Divisive’’ Topics Said to Be 
Eliminated from Platform 


Montreat’s trustees (about 30 of 
them out of 50 from all across the 
church) met recently to review the prog- 
ress of this conference center in West- 
ern North Carolina and to transact what 
was, for the most part, routine business. 

Probably the most significant item 
dealt with program policy and was dis- 
cussed in a letter to the trustees by 
Kenneth J. Foreman, Louisville Semi- 
nary professor and OUTLOOK associate 
editor. 

At an earlier conference, Dr. Fore- 
man had quoted from a letter by the 
Montreat management eliminating two 
topics from treatment in the Bible Hour. 
The letter said: ‘The policy of Mon- 
treat is that we do not want Montreat to 
become a debating platform for the 
issues which are divisive in our church. 
Hence, we strike off the list church 
union and the race question.” 

Dr. Foreman, whose letter was re- 
ferred to the Board of Directors for ac- 
tion, expressed the opinion that discus- 
sion of important topics before the 
church should not be ruled off the Mon- 
treat platform. (Editorial, page 8.) 


Cottage Owners Praise 


The trustees also received a letter 
from the Montreat Cottage Owners’ As- 
sociation commending Dr. McGregor and 
his staff for their work. This was noted 
as unprecedented by the trustees and 
suitable record was made of the inci- 
dent. 

A general young people’s conference, 
urged by Montreat’s management and 
under advisement by various agencies 
during the past year, was put in the 
hands of the directors and the three 
Assembly’s Boards which would be con- 
cerned to be worked out according to 
their best judgment. 

A change in the fiscal year for Mon- 
treat was approved so that financial re- 
ports made to the Assembly and trustees 
can be more nearly up-to-date. The 
campaign toward the goal of $780,000 
for Montreat was reported, with a move- 
ment into certain cities scheduled for 
the fall months. It was announced that 
Montreat is to be in the Assembly’s 
budget for $105,000 a year with ap- 
proximately one-third of this to go for 

(Continued on page 8) 


60-Day Ban on Church Building 


NPA Stops New Construction; Tighter Controls Are Predicted 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—A 60-day 
ban on starting new construction of 
churches, schools, hospitals, and other 
institutional buildings has been ordered 
by the National Production Administra- 
tion. 

Officials said the ban was made neces- 
sary by the fact that construction 
started on all kinds of institutional 
buildings during June and July was far 
in excess of what had been forecast, 
causing a serious shortage of steel and 
copper. 

Supplies are simply not available for 
any more building than what is now 
underway, they stated. 


Those With Supplies Go Ahead 


However, churches, schools, and hos- 
pitals which have planned to start build- 
ing projects and which on Aug. 4 had 
at the construction site or under con- 
tract the necessary steel and copper 
are not kept from going ahead under 
the new regulation. 

At the end of the 60-day period, on 
Oct. 1, much stricter controls over all 
types of construction will be applied. 

Authorization will be required from 
the NPA for any structure using more 
than two tons of steel or 200 pounds of 
copper. Until now a construction per- 
mit had to be sought by a religious 
group only if its proposed building 
needed 25 or more tons of steel. 

In addition to the building permit, 
an allocation of steel and copper will 
also be required, as these materials will 


no longer be available to builders on 
the open market. Except for certain 
emergency cases provided for, no build- 
ing material will be allocated for a proj- 
ect to be started before Oct. 1. 


Applications May Be Filed 


Applications for construction projects 
to start after Oct. 1 may be filed during 
the ban period. Officials of the NPA 
advised religious groups planning such 
projects to apply as soon as possible to 
the Federal Security Agency in Wash- 
ington, so that their requests may be 
ready for consideration when the ban is 
lifted. 

The FSA, which has been designated 
to process applications for building per- 
mits by churches and religious institu- 
tions, will investigate the need for the 
proposed structure and recommend to 
the NPA its approval or disapproval. 
‘he latter will then decide whether the 
building material] situation permits con- 
struction to begin. 

It may be that religious groups will 
receive after Oct. 1 the same favorable 
consideration that they had prior to 
July 21, but the suppiy of steel and 
copper will do a lot to determine the 
question. 

Up to July 31, not a single applica- 
tion for a construction permit from a 
church or church-related agency had 
been turned down. As a result, new 
church construction was setting an all- 
time record at the time the ban was 
clamped on. 


Peace Group Clarifies Position 


WC-IMC Commission Issues Seven-Point Statement 


Rolle, Switzerland (RNS)—A seven- 
point statement intended to clarify the 
position of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs ‘in 
view of misleading peace proposals” was 
issued by the organization’s executive 
committee at the close of a three-day 
meeting here. The commission is a 
joint agency of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Mission- 
ary Council. 

The statement was described as rep- 
resenting ‘‘a short summary of declara- 
tions which the CCIA and its parent 
bodies have made on different occasions 
and which form the basis of the practi- 
cal work steadily pursued by the Com- 
mission.” It read as follows: 


Seek Peace—and Justice 


“(1) As Christians it is our duty to 
seek both peace and justice. We, no 
less than others, detest war and we shall 
do everything in our power to prevent 
the present tensions and limited con- 
flicts from leading to a third world war. 
Yet we must neither purchase peace 
at the price of tyranny nor in the name 
of justice look on war as a way to jus- 
tice or as a ground of hope. 


**(2) We stand opposed to every 
form of oppression and aggression. We 
condemn any extension of oppression 
carried on behind a facade of propa- 
ganda for peace. We condemn equally 
the proposal of a preventive war, or the 
use for aggressive purposes of atomic 
weapons. 


**(3) We do not believe that peace will 








come merely by new pacts or disarma- 
ment. There must first be sufficient 
mutual trust and good faith between 
nations to insure that agreements will 
be honored. Peace and disarmament 
will follow from mutual trust. They 
will not automatically create it. 


UN Is Upheld 


**(4) In the present world conditions, 
peace and justice require international 
organs of law and order. We therefore 
fully support all forms of cooperation 
between the nations which will serve 
this purpose. Believing that the United 
Nations and its agencies present now 
the best means to develop the rule of 
law over the nations, we condemn 
unilateral military action in defiance of 
decisions under the charter of the 
United Nations. 


**(5) We press urgently for the most 
generous assistance by the wealthier to 
the poorer nations of the world in their 
economic and social development and 
for the immediate sharing of all na- 
tions in the responsibility for millions 
of refugees. 


*“(6) We believe that it is the duty 
of all governments and the United Na- 
tions to recognize the dignity of man 
as a child of God and to protect the 
rights of the individual. Every denial 
of fundamental rights should be made 
known and resisted. 


“(7) Christians can witness convinc- 
ingly to peace only if they and their 
churches in their relations with one an- 
other across all frontiers put loyalty to 
their common Lord above any other 
loyalty.”’ 


In a footnote to the statement, the 
Commission added that ‘‘while such a 
brief formulation runs the risk of over- 


simplifying highly complex international 
problems, it is nevertheless considered 
useful in view of the misleading peace 
proposals which are currently being cir- 
culated.” 


Korea in Background 


Presented to the meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee were reports by the 
Commission’s officers bearing on the 
hostilities in Korea and the intensifica- 
tion of the threat of global war. The 
reports said these situations had pro- 
vided the background for the Commis- 
sion’s endeavors during the past year 
to “bring Christian influence to bear on 
international efforts to uphold order and 
justice and to preserve the _ fragile 
fabric of peace.’’ 

The committee passed a resolution 
supporting a proposal that the United 
Nations establish a network of inter- 
national observer commissions ‘‘as an 
important instrument of peace.” The 
proposal was made last year by the 
CCIA’s three -Kenneth G. 
Grubb, London, chairman; F. M. van 


officers 


Asbeck, Leiden, The Netherlands, presi- 
dent; and O. Frederick Nolde, New 
York, director—-and submitted for ap- 
proval to constituent national church 
bodies in 33 countries. 


Commissions Now in 21 Countries 


It was announced that four new na- 
tional Commissions of the CCIA had 
been formed during the past year—in 
France, Italy, Japan and Norway. This 
brought to 21 the total number of Com- 
missions working in various countries. 


Bible Is Returned After 25 Years 


Grant Discusses Catechism Award for Memory Work 


Executive Secretary Edward D. Grant, 
of the Board of Christian Education, 
tells a story in the August issue of 
Presbyterian Action, of a Bible returned 
after 25 years because it was accepted 
under false pretenses. 

Name of the recipient or one making 
the return is unknown but an accom- 
panying letter explained that it had 
been presented for the supposed recita- 
tion of the catechism when it had not 
actually been done. 


Pressure Was Too Great 


Dr. Grant, taking the incident as his 
theme, calls it ‘‘an unhappy example of 
a child so eager to ‘qualify’ for a Bible 
that either the truth was stretched be- 
yond the breaking point or, under pres- 
sure of prestige and competitive stand- 
ing, it was recklessly thrown aside.’’ 

“Question 73 of the Shorter Cate- 
chism which this child probably learned, 
either in this or in some other connec- 
tion, reads: ‘Which is the eighth com- 
mandment?’ The answer: ‘The eighth 
commandment is, Thou shalt not steal.’ 
It would appear that here is a clear ex- 
ample of ‘memorizing’ without ‘learn- 


4 


ing,’”’’ Dr. Grant comments. 

“Religious education,” he says, “‘is 
a long and painful procedure at times. 
With this fact we are all too well ac- 
quainted, Memorizing may well 
be an effective element in the learning 
process, but it is no substitute for good 
teaching. . . .” 


General Assembly Directive 


The practice of offering such Bible 
rewards for catechism memorizing, Dr. 
Grant explains, is not a procedure of 
the Board of Christian Education. 
Rather, it is an order of the General 
Assembly which the Board carries out. 

In his concluding comment he appeals 
for *‘ a clear rethinking by parents and 
teachers of this business of ‘memoriz- 
ing and reciting’ religious truth. While 
it has its place, the place is definitely 
limited ,and it is not an end in itself. 
If we can keep this in mind, and keep 
the pressure down, it may be that in 
the future we can make it impossible 
for a child to memorize the Sixth Com- 
mandment without discovering until 25 
years later, through heartache and 
many tears, what ‘thou shalt not steal’ 
really means.”’ 





In his annual report for 1950-51, Dr. 
Nolde declared that much of the most 
effective work of the Commission lacked 
the spectacular element. He said the 
work was motivated by a number of 
key purposes, including counseling re- 
straint and moderation at high govern- 
mental levels of political action, and 
advising constituent churches regarding 
the maintenance of Christian fellow- 
ship. 

Other purposes, Dr. Nolde declared 
were keeping open the lines of inter- 
national negotiation, guarding against 
dominance by armaments over the life 
of national and international society, 
and providing economic and technical 
assistance to peoples of under-deevloped 
areas. 

“The success of the Commission,” Dr. 
Nolde commented, ‘‘is measured less by 
the scope of its activities than by the 
extent to which it is able to enlist Chris- 
tian groups and individuals throughout 
the ecumenical movement in concen- 
trated study and action in relation to 
international affairs.” 

The committee voted to continue Dr. 
Nolde as director for another three 
years, and also re-elected Dr. van As- 
beck, Dr. Grubb, W. Rodman Parvin, 
treasurer, and Richard M. Fagley, ex- 
ecutive seceretary. Both Mr. Parvin 
and Dr. Fagley are from New York. 





Agencies Report Receipts 


For April-July Period 

Agency receipts reported for four 
months of the church year, April 
through July, are as follows: 

Annuities and Relief (Louisville), 
$58,152; decrease, $4,628. 

Christian Education (Richmond), 


$41,787; increase, $4,508. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $156,- 
707; increase, $9,114. 

General Fund (Atlanta), $82,316; in- 
crease $32,976; inter-church agencies, 
$3,397. 

World Missions (Nashville), $327,- 
767: increase, $27,026; Program of 
Progress, $41,530; decrease, $52,400. 


THE CHURCH AND THE LAND 


Eugene Smathers and his Calvary 
Church at Big Lick, Tenn. have helped 
27 young couples buy farms in that 
parish during the last 10 years. This 
work of the pastor and his laymen is 
voluntary; no one seeks a profit. The 
committee from the church appraises, 
surveys, buys and sells land in family- 
sized farms to families which the church 
thinks will make desirable citizens in 
that parish. These 27 homesteaders pay 
only 3 per cent interest and are given 
30 years to “pay out” the principal. 
Eight of the 27 families have already 
paid out. 

“Our main purpose is to keep our 
able young people in the community,” 
is the way Mr. Smathers explains his 
program. “Security on the land,” he 
explains, “provides a good foundation 
for a Christian home.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ A few pertinent paragraphs which need to be considered 


as the church looks toward an important effort this fall 


Our Tithing Adventure 


OME VICTIMS of the _ tobacco 
habit have found that quitting is 
easier if they first ‘‘swear off” 

for a definite time of not too great 
length. Thus they may have the heip 
of feeling that they can, if necessary, 
have their smokes again at the end of 
the time without loss of “face’’—two 
weeks, or a month, or any time that 
may be set. 

Abruptly quitting ‘forever’ is likely 
to prove. so disquieting and hopeless 
that resistance to temptation is quickly 
proken down, and smoking is resumed 
after a few days or even less. But if 
they get through the first period of ab- 
stinence, they may decide they can go 
on for a second, and another, and more 
easily make it permanent. 

The same thing might be true of pro- 
portional giving to the church and to 
charities. Starting out to expend for 
an indefinite period a certain sizeable 
proportion of one’s material receipts 
may seem a frightening step. To try it 
for a short period of time, with the 
realization that it may be discontinued 
after that, would probably be easier. 


The Church Needs Money 


Our church needs money—needs it 
badly—to meet the goals of the Pro- 
gram of Progress for Religious Educa- 
tion, Home Missions, and Foreign Mis- 
sions. We are quite far from our goal, 
not because the goal was set too high, 
but because Southern Presbyterians are 
neglecting the church’s service agencies. 
Benevolence giving was up a little last 
year among the member groups of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the USA, but our own denomination 
decreased it about three and a half per 
cent. And this happened while the 
purchasing power of the dollar was go- 
ing down for schools and missions as 
well as for everybody else. We are giv- 
ing more to building funds, current ex- 
penses, and pastors’ salaries (to our- 
selves, that it), but benevolences have 
suffered. It isn’t right. 

Most of us ought to give more to the 
church—for our own spiritual good. I 
know a fairly well-to-do church of ap- 
proximately 1,000 members where fewer 
than 600 sets of contribution envelopes 
were used during a recent year. About 
one-fifth of these envelopes contained 
from five to twenty-five cents each Sun- 
day. Somewhat less than a third had 
fifty cents a week or less, and over half 
of the contributors felt they could not 
give more than $1.50 a week to the ex- 
penses of the church. It would be in- 
teresing to compare this giving with the 

*Dr. FitzGerald is professor of for- 
eign languages in the University of 
South Carolina. 
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amount contributed by these same per- 
sons each week to the movie men for 
entertainment (so often filthy), but 
those figures are not available. 

These members have had other calls, 
too, upon their charitable impulses, both 
inside and out of the church, but a gen- 
erous response to the local Community 
Chest was surely not the reason for the 
small church contribution, because the 
average weekly donation to the Com- 
munity Chest that same year (including 
the $5,000-a-year gifts) was two and 
a half cents a week. Over a thousand 
“givers” tried to allay the unease of 
their consciences by contributing twenty 
cents a year to that fund—less than half 
a cent a week! Altogether, 18,294 con- 
tributors thought they were meeting 
their obligations to their less fortunate 
fellow beings by giving one dollar or 
less for a whole year’s needs in a com- 
munity of something like 100,000 peo- 
ple. 


One of the “Big Ten” 


According to the current (1950) 
“Giver’s Guide”’ of the National Bureau 
of Information, Inc., philanthropy has 
achieved the rank of one of the big ten 
industries in the United States. The 
Bureau states that the annual giving is 
believed to be between two and three 
billion dollars. The Russell Sage Foun- 
dation reported the figure for 1949 as 
four billion dollars for charities of all 
kinds, indicating that half of the amount 
went te religious organizations. The 
Bureau’s figures, then, may be assumed 
to apply only to non-church giving. The 
larger figure was about two per cent of 
the national income for that year, and 
so, the religious part, it seems, was 
about one-tenth of a tithe. 

Whether one takes two billions or 
four billions, big business, indeed! The 
nation’s liquor bill for the last year for 
which I have seen figures (1949) was 
nearly nine billion dollars! The Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee esti- 
mated ‘‘conservatively” that organized 
gambling alone took in twenty billions 
in the last year. The total amount spent 
on sports, if available, would be astound- 
ing. A few miscellaneous items give an 
inkling. Spectators pay thirty-six mil- 
lion dollars a year to watch just one 
minor sport—vwrestling. The equipment 
used by sportsmen in various fields runs 
to some $145,000,000 a year. 

Time magazine compared the amount 
given to charities and churches with 
that spent with the tobacco and liquor 
dealers, which amounted to about seven 
per cent of the national income for that 


year. Seven times as much as was given 
to the religious organizations of the 
country! 


A Nation Entertainment Mad 


Rest and recreation are physical and 
mental necessities for human beings, 
but as a nation we have become enter- 
tainment mad. A great number of us 
would be better off for transferring size- 
able amounts from our entertainment 
budgets to our charitable budgets. 
Recreation is not idleness—it is change 
of occupation—and many of us could 
serve ourselves as well as the Lord bet- 
ter if we would go from our daily work 
to church work instead of hunting up 
some expensive entertainment that 
takes our minds off God, off the welfare 
of our souls, and off the spiritual and 
physical needs of our fellowmen. 


cd 
TIPPING OR TITHING 


“Now it came to pass on a Day 
at Noon that the Editor was Guest 
of a certain rich man. And the 
lunch was enjoyed at a popular 
restaurant. And the waiters were 
very eflicient. 

“Now when the end of the meal 
was at hand, the waiter brought 
unto the Host the Check. And the 
Host examined it, frowned a bit, 
but made no Comment. 

“But as we arose to depart, I ob- 
served that he laid some Coins un- 
der the edge of his plate. How- 
beit, I know not what Denomina- 
tion the Coins were. 

‘But the Waiter who stood near- 
by smiled happily, which being in- 
terpreted, means that the Tip was 
satisfactory. 

‘“‘Now with such customs we are 
all familiar. And this Parable en- 
tereth not into the Merits or De- 
merits of Tipping. 

“But as T meditated on the Coins 
that become Tips throughout our 
Nation, I began to think of Tips 
and Tithes. For the _ proverbial 
Tip should be at least a Tithe, lest 
the Waiter or the Waitress turn 
against you. 

“And as I continued to think on 
these Things, it came unto me that 
few people who go to Church treat 
their God as well as they honor 
the Waiter with a Tithe, but unto 
God they give whatsoever they 
think will get them by. 

“Verily, doth Man fear the 
Waiter more than he feareth God? 
And doth he love God less than he 
loveth the Waiter? 

“Truly, truly, a Man and his 
Money are past Understanding! ”"— 
Author Unknown. 











In our mad quest for pleasure we are 
developing a generation of neurotics 
and criminals that should make us pause 
and reconsider our way of living. We 
are apt to think that our grandparents 
and their friends were queer old peo- 
ple, but did they have nervous break- 
downs? 

If church people who are inclined to 
economize on their charitable giving 
would keep careful records of their ex- 
penditures for the various forms of en- 
tertainment and recreation that they in- 
dulge in, they would probably be sur- 
prised and ashamed by a comparison 
with what they give to the church. 

Such expenditures as admissions to 
all sorts of spectator sports, racing 
events, movies, theatres, musical con- 
certs; membership dues in clubs and 


fraternal organizations; equipment for 
hunting, fishing, golf, and similar items; 
cost of ‘‘escapist’”’ items like liquor, 
tobacco, the ‘“‘Sunday school tipples,” 
gambling (just to make the race or 
game more interesting, you know) add 
up with surprising swiftness. Much of 
this amount could well be given to 
churches and charities to the better- 
ment of all persons concerned. 


Some Definite Proportion 


Presbyterian Life has given ‘‘Twelve 
Rules for Christian Living’’—answers 
to the question, ‘‘What can I do in the 
world of today to follow the Master as 
truly and well as did the disciples of 
old?” The eighth rule is this: ‘‘Give 
part of my income for church and 
charity, either by the old rule of one 





tenth or by some other definite pro- 
portion.” (Bold type supplied.) 

Tithing by present hazy ideas is not 
necessarily proportionate giving in the 
full sense of the word. If there are 
those who conscientiously feel that their 
situation makes tithing impossible un- 
der present financial conditions, they 
need not remain entirely outside the 
church’s Tithing Adventure. They 
might find the pledging of some other 
definite proportion for three months a 
rewarding experience. It would seem 
to be worth trying even if it means the 
sacrificing of some of the questionable 
entertainment we are so prone to con- 
sider essential to modern living. 

There is more to be said on the sub- 
ject of proportionate giving, and I may 
say some of it here at a later time. 


On Being a Home Missionary 


OBABLY few men begin home 
wo work with the expectation 

of spending all their lives in it. 
There are two ways out. One is to be 
called to a self-supporting church: the 
other is to develop the home mission 
church into a self-supporting one. A 
few find the former way rather quickly, 
and a few the latter; but many remain 
for most, or all, of their lives. 

Those who go soon to city churches 
are sometimes spoken of as using 2 
country field as a “springboard to a city 
pulpit.” I don’t like that expression. 
A man’s proof of his powers may be 
recognized by God as well as by men. 
I grow more confident with the years 
that God calls men to specific minis- 
tries, and that, as a rule, the strongest 
men are where the burdens are 
heaviest. 


Six Costs to Be Considered 


What then does a man face when he 
realizes that he is to be a home mission- 
ary? Out of many things I list twelve. 
Let us look at the cost before looking 
at the compensation. 

1. A man will soon see that he has 
small chance of becoming a scholar, no 
matter what his love of learning. There 
just isn’t enough time for study or 
enough money for books and study sea- 
sons at school, unless he has means of 
his own. Mere chores will take a lot 
of time because there is no one else to 
do them, and a lot of time must be spent 
in matters of mere human interest that 
help to weave his life into that of his 
people. He will often lack the kind of 
stimulating contacts that help to enrich 
his theological thinking. 

2. In fields of several churches it is 
difficult to put on full church programs 
satisfactorily, and the extent of Bible 
teaching through expository sermons is 
limited. 

3. He will 


seldom have a sufficient 


*Pastor, Pink Hill, N. C. 
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number of trained and enthusiastic 
workers in his Sunday schools and other 
departments of church work. He may 
sometimes have no pianist, and often 
must omit hymns that would enrich the 
service, because they are not known. 


Cruelty of Statistics 


4. The misstonary learns the cruelty 
of statistics. For instance, the spirit- 
ual birthrate of his congregation will be 
charted for him, theoretically, if not 
officially. Statistics take no account of 
his anxious and continuing ministry of 
evangelism that may be late in fruiting, 
or of the well-known gaps between age 
groups in small churches, or that re- 
ceiving people into the church is not 
evangelism, or of the limited prospect 
for growth in 


numbers in some 
churches. And who, but God alone, 
knows anything about the spiritual 


birthrate in any church? The mission- 
ary may be working in a dry field, but 
statistics indicate only that he is a non- 
producer. 

5. He must look toward his old age 
with the realization that he can never 
become a specialist. His brother in the 
big city church, as he becomes older, is 
not only a good preacher, but becomes 
distinguished as a pastor, as an adminis- 
trator, a writer, a presbyter, etc., and 
has an assistant, or secretary, or several 
of them, who take care of various de- 
partments of the work of his church. 
But the home missionary must continue 
to be responsible for his church’s work: 
religious education, young people’s so- 
cieties, stewardship, etc. He may also 
have to be both architect and carpenter 
in erecting the new church building. 
And he knows that to lack or to lose 
appeal in any function will hasten the 
end of his full acceptability in his pres- 
ent, or any other, field. For all the ad- 


vantages of experience, age cannot 
match youth in the appeal to youth. 

6. In consideration of costs of living, 
it may not be well known that prices 
are generally higher in small town and 
country stores than in the city. The 
minister’s family cannot take advantage 
of bargain sales without expensive trips 
to city shopping centers. The rural 
minister’s car also runs up an abnormal 
mileage. 


There Are Compensations 


Now let us look at six of the com- 
pensations of home missionary service. 

1. The home missionary is on the 
frontier. There is something of adven- 
ture in the work, and he knows that his 
work is basic to a great part of the work 
of the church as a whole. 

2. In the small church, the minister 
has the satisfaction of direct contact 
with his parishoners of all ages and in 
all departments of the church. His is 
not a delegated or secondary ministry. 
And when he thinks in terms of the 
membership of all his churches instead 
of just one of them, he finds that he 
often has a larger field than many peo- 
ple realize. 

3. The pleasure of seeing his work 
grow and prosper is the same as that of 
any other minister; and to see one of 
his churches assume self-support under 
his ministry is a genuine thrill. 

4. The satisfaction of seeing young 
people go out from the small churches, 
make their way into the stream of suc- 
cessful men and women of the city, and 
take their places in church work there 
is very deep. He feels that his ministry 
is going as far as those young people 
ever go. 


Calls for Best Powers 


5. Perhaps his greatest happiness is 
in the realization that his ministry de- 
serves his best powers. A man may 
miss the opportunity for scholarship, 
but there is no occasion for him to “dry 
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up” in a home mission field. He never 
has to preach down to his audience. 
Many in his congregation may not have 
had much schooling in the line that he 
has had, and he may have to translate 
his Greek and Latin phrases into simple 
English and struggle with anguish to 
preserve the fine shades of expression; 
put it pays to do it. The people in his 
congregation are not inferior to those in 
large churches. Many of them do have 
college educations. They want just as 
good preaching and just as intelligent 
leadership as the members of the city 
church. They may be more accustomed 
to accepting less and more tolerant of a 
man’s shortcomings; but that is by their 
grace, and if the minister presumes too 
much on it, he may may soon need a 
change of field. 

6. The very human value of the sense 
of being appreciated. First here should 
be mentioned his relations with the 
home missions committees and execu- 
tives. He knows how hard they work 
for his welfare, and how they have 
steadily improved his lot; but not least 
are the words of encouragement that 
come from them. 

Expressions of appreciation from his 
people come in both deeds and words, 
and what they meun to the missionary 
cannot be written on paper. It was to 
a home missionary during the depres- 
sion that a woman of culture, for whom 
life was very hard at the time, said, “I 
love to hear you preach. I feel as 
though I have been lifted up and carried 
along.” 

In the home mission fields there are 
so many people who need to be taught 
the love of Christ and the law of Christ. 
and so many tired people who need to 
be “‘lifted up and carried along” that 
the service is worthy of a man’s life at 
its best. 





Southwestern Has New Coach 
From Bethany, West Virginia 

New coach at Southwestern at Mem- 
phis this year will be Glenn A. Johnson, 
coach at Bethany College in West Vir- 
ginia for the past three years. He will 
coach all four major sports. . . . South- 
western students and faculty members, 
led by the Christian Union Cabinet, re- 
cently contributed 250 pounds of books 
for use by students of the Shikoku 
Christian College in Japan, where James 
Cogswell, missionary and Southwestern 
alumnus, teaches Greek and music, in 
addition to his evangelistic work. 


Tex-Mex President Represents 
General Assembly in Mexico 

President S. Brooks McLane, presi- 
dent of the Texas-Mexican Industrial 
Institute of Kingsville, Texas, was ap- 
pointed by Assembly’s Moderator J. R. 
McCain as the church’s fraternal dele- 
gate to the 50th anniversary celebration 
of the First Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church in Mexico held recently in 
Morelia, Michoacan. Dr. McLane bore 
greetings to the Mexican church. 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH* 


Alice in Wonderland 


Of all the books which have en- 
chanted the imagination of children for 
several generations ‘‘Alice in Wonder- 
land’ probably heads the list. Ever 
since Lewis Carrol (the Rev. Charles 
Dodgson) wrote “The Adventures of 
Alice in Wonderland” and ‘“‘Through the 
Looking Glass’’ in 1866, and Sir John 
Tenniel produced the wonderful draw- 
ings which have furnished a tradition 
in story and in visual presentation, 
there have been several attempts to 
dramatize the tale. It has been a 
favorite for pantomines and there have 
been successful stage plays. 

It is quite possible that a new 
medium, such as the animated drawing 
feature devised by Walt Disney may not 
fit into the individual conception one 
may have of this imaginative story. But 
in this adaptation, which uses the high- 
lights of the story and for which the 
artist has created some lively charac- 
ters, it is possible to find an Alice whose 
adventures are geared to a faster and 
more modern tempo yet still capable of 
firing the imagination and holding the 
attention. Foremost in this case is 
Disney’s skill in almost persuading one 
that his animated drawings are real peo- 





*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 


ple, when assisted by the real voices of 
people well chosen for their fitness to 
the character. 

There are in this Disney-produced, 
RKO-released version some_ episodes 
more beautiful than others, depending 
on the beholder’s taste. There are some 
“singable’”’ tunes and there is also some 
pleasant background music. Katherine 
Beauchamp’s voice speaking for Alice 
is good and her enunciation is clear. 
Other well-known ‘‘voices’”’ are likewise 
used to advantage. 

While we believe that this is a good 
picture for family audiences, the ver- 
dict will remain with the young who 
will decide whether this is their Alice. 
FOR: Family. 





BURNEY TO RE-JOIN STAFF 
OF EDUCATION 


LeRoy P. Burney, who has been 
executive coordinator for the Pro- 
gram of Progress during the past 
two and a half years, is to re-join 
the Board of Christian Education 
in September 1. Dr. Burney, who 
was on leave of absence from the 
Board, will be a member of the staff 
of the division of men’s work until 
next June 1. At that time he will 
be released for a term of graduate 
work before returning to service. 

Before going to the Atlanta 
offices, Dr. Burney was regional di- 
rector of religious education in the 
Synod of South Carolina. 
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12. The Sexton 


NOTE: After repeated efforts, we 
have secured only the most meagre sug- 
gestions for the janitor or sexton, while 
for practically all other church workers 
che ideas come in a flood. This may 
suggest that not much thought is given 
to the service of the custodian. Here is 
our one suggestion: 

e“That a last-minute inspection be 
made of all classrooms and sanctuary so 
that the correct temperature is as- 
sured.” 

In this endeavor we have made some 
highly interesting discoveries. For ex- 
ample, we have learned of the naming 
of a chancel in memory of a beloved sex- 
ton: we have discovered a ‘‘Brotherhocd 
of Church Custodians” with affiliations 
in this country and abroad (of which, 
more later); and we have been con- 
fronted by this appeal by the Episcopal 
Bishop of Oregon, Benjamin D. Dagwell, 
in a letter to his people: 

“Ts the church sexton someone you 
automatically associate with a mop and 
broom? Is he the incarnation of every- 
thing that ‘goes wrong’ at Sunday morn- 
ing services? Too many of us take our 


sextons for granted. We rarely give 
them much thought except when the 
church is cold or dusty or a fuse blows 
out during the singing of the offertory 
anthem. 

“We want them on hand 24 hours a 
day and believe they can do without 
vacations. As for their ultimate retire- 
ment on a definite pension, such thought 
smacks of radicalism in many quarters. 

“The sober truth is that sextons are 
human like the rest of us and must 
be treated accordingly. Anything that 
dignifies their position and their esti- 
mate of themselves as workers for God 
in his temple is greatly desired. 

“Recently, the bishop of Michigan 
called for a day of prayer for all sex- 
tons of Episcopal churches in his dio- 
cese. In at least one area of the church 
sextons meet together at luncheon oc- 
casionally for fellowship and mutual- 
ity.” 

(To be continued) 

This Church Worker Series is re- 
sumed in this issue after being sus- 
pended since May 28 for General As- 
sembly matters. 
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EDITORIAL 





Montreat and its Platform Policy 


Restrictions imposed on Montreat’s 
program with their inevitable 
quences have long been a matter of deep 
distress to many of the best friends this 
conference center has. The recent com- 
munication considered by the trustees 
in their annual page 3) 
brings to light one of the present phases 
of this policy. 


conse- 


meeting (see 


Many people have long known that 
every effort was made to hold a tight 
rein on speakers on the Montreat plat- 
form but most of matters have 
been talked about in groups more than 
they have been meet- 
ing.”’ 


these 
“brought up in 


It is understood that the directors or 
trustees do not have a restrictive rule 
upon a speaker’s subject matter though 
there is a tradition of length, 
which ordinarily operated on a one-man 


some 


say-so, which made it rather clear what 
the acceptable limits were considered to 
be. More than this, it was not unknown 
for invitations to be withdrawn after 
notable speakers had accepted, simply 


8 


because loud enough protests 
raised in some quarters. 
more 


were 
It has been 
than difficult to secure many 
speakers of national and international 
repute for this platform for a good many 
years. 

The Montreat management has al- 
ways reserved the right to name, ap- 
prove, or veto the man who was to 
lead the Bible Hour. In addition, the 
management last year was given veto 
power over the Sunday preachers. These 
men, formerly, had been secured by the 
directors of the various conferences and 
they usually were men with a special 
appeal to the conference group then in 
session. It has been explained that since 
the Montreat colonists always outnum- 
ber the conference group someone 
should be chosen to preach who would 
be acceptable to the larger number. 
This, of course, should be considered 
but it is not to be forgotten that one of 
Montreat’s purposes is to promote the 
church's program. It is also probable 
that the various conference directors, 
with their church-wide contacts, will 
bring as good if not better preaching 
and as wholesome a variety to the Mon- 
treat platform on Sundays as any one 
individual might be trusted to select. 

Some people had their qualms a few 
years ago when the one oasis of relative 
freedom was given up—the ministers’ 
forum or conference. No one can calcu- 
late the vigor and challenge which this 
forum brought to the Montreat program 
during the years of its lowest ebb. It had 
its ups-and-downs but it did much to 
vitalize the program and to lift the vi- 
sion of many a minister. The program 
that succeeded it has routinely failed to 
attract the interest or the attendance 
which was formerly registered. 

All this, simply back- 
ground to the more insidious policy of 
dictating what speakers in the Bible 
Hour or in their sermons shall or shall 
not say as they set themselves to ir- 
terpret the Bible declare the 
Word of God. 

This threat to the freedom of the 
Spirit of God to speak through his men 
on the Montreat platform is, we believe, 
the most serious issue facing Montreat 
today. 


however, is 


and to 


It is far more serious than the 
successful raising of the $780,000 which 
needed in 
Montreat’s facilities. 


is sorely the expansion of 
There is nothing 
in Montreat’s present or future which 
rivals this issue in importance for the 
policy exercised in this regard indicates 
whether it shall be an institution of 
life or death. If such a policy as is 
advocated is to be followed, then we'd 
better padlock the gate right now. 

To say that controversial issues which 
divide our people shall not be discussed 
on that platform is simply to say that 
the most important topics before the 
church at any time are excluded from 
the one place where, above all others, 
they ought to be discussed in the most 
thorough and democratic manner. The 
General Assembly does not think of go- 
ing so far. Think about the possibili- 





ties of the General Asembly ruling out 
controversial matters—and it is just as 
reasonable for that body to do so as for 
its own conference center. 

Or, think about the same policy in a 
congregation. Imagine, if you can, a 
Session which takes the position that it 
shall say what the preacher shall or 
shall not preach about. What preacher 
of any integrity would allow his call to 
the ministry and his ordination vow to 
be so violated? Should any preacher at 
Montreat be any less a messenger of 
God than is a pastor who preaches to 
his congregation? Can you imagine a 
group of elders who would so miscon- 
ceive the office of the preacher as to 
If a 
free to deliver the 
God has put upon his 
heart, then he must be free to speak as 
he is led. 

Fundamental to all this is the false 
notion that somebody or other must be 
held responsible for what is said from 
the Montreat platform. Let it not be 
charged against us, even if it was true 
in times past, that any group of men 
responsible for Montreat conceive them- 
selves as able to operate an Index. It 
should not be for us to give up a funda- 
mental of freedom so easily. Rather 
it is for us to make clear our confidence 
that men will speak as God has given it 
to them to speak and to pray that those 
responsible may be led of him to choose 
the men who have his 
Montreat. Only in this way can this 
potentially great institution attract to 
its grounds the hosts of ministers and 
laymen who want to face the issues of 
life on Christian terms. 

It has long been our conviction that 
Montreat ought to show forth the best 
in the life of our church, not the least 
desirable tendencies or policies. We 
ought to be able to magnify the Chris- 
tian fellowship at Montreat, to demon- 
strate the basic unity that binds our 
hearts in Christian love, to dare to fol- 
low the direction of the Living Spirit of 
God in the midst of a world that calcu- 
lates and balances and compromises and 
hangs back in fear; this ought to be 
where we have the courage 
to do the right thing and to be beholden 
to no man or no group of men any- 


restrict his message in any way? 
preacher is to be 
message which 


message for 


one place 


where. 


MONTREAT 
(Continued from page 3) 
current operations, the remainder ap- 
plying on the debt for the completion of 
Howerton Hall. 

Approval was given for the sale of the 
Chapman Home at the most advanta- 
geous price. It is understood that the 
proceeds from such a sale would be used 
for the construction of efficiency apart- 
ments. 

With J. McDowell Richards not re- 
elected to the trustees, Geo. R. Norris, 
Danville, Va., elder, was named one of 
the twelve directors succeeding Dr. 
Richards. 
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No. 20 1m a series on the 10 Commandments (V-c) 


“WHAT’S HE GOT THAT I HAVEN'T GOT?” 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“The doings of the lower nature are 

familiar to you . . jealousy . . envy 

. and the like.’’—Galatians 5:19-21, 
Weymouth. 


ported to have said: 

“T don’t mind being pass2d on 
the road by any car but a Pontiac. If 
a big expensive car roars around me, 
that’s all right. It’s a heavier car and 
ean go faster more safely. The owner 
paid for his privilege and I don’t mind. 
Then if a ——— or a {he named 
some smaller cars] passes me, I don’t 
mind that either. The fellows that 
drive those little cars are crazy anyhow, 
and maybe he’s hurrying to the garage 
pefore his jalopy falls to pieces. Let 
him by, I say. But when a _ Pontiac 
passes me it just raises my blood pres- 
What’s he got that I haven’t 


A MAN who owned a Pontiac is re- 





sure. 
got?”’ 

Which things are a parable. Envy, 
it is said, is the “‘last infirmity of noble 
minds’’—not that the envious mind is 
necessarily a noble one. Envy, a kind 
of inner bitterness and rage at the suc- 
cess or advancement of someone else, 
can be specially keen when the other 
person has always been considered as 
just about in the same grade as oneself. 
We don’t envy the man who has been 
rich all his life nearly as much as we 
envy the man next door who gets a fat 
legacy from a conveniently deceased 
uncle in Texas. We don’t envy the pro- 
motion of the General Manager to the 
presidency of the Board quite as much 
as we envy the promotion of the man at 
the next desk to be office manager 

“What's he got that I haven't got?” 

We don’t mind our inferiors getting 
ahead, we admire inferiors without hesi- 
tation. We can admire anything a 
trained bird-dog can do because after 
all, we feel superior to the dog. We 
can admire happily what our superiors 
do and enjoy, too; they are out of our 
class. The heavy-weight champion 
causes no heart-burns among the fly- 
weights. But our equals—! It’s hard 
to admire them as we ought. (This 
very fact is a piece of the evidence for 
total depravity, but that is another 
story.) 

Anyone in a supervisory position, any- 
one who has appointments to make or 
promotions to award, can tell you that 
some of his most ticklish troubles come 
from the people who feel they have been 
slighted, and who make it hard for the 


man who has been promoted a_ step 
ahead. Deans in colleges, personnel 
men in business. senators, bishops— 


they can all testify. Presbyteries, based 
on the theory of the parity of the clergy, 
can be pretty thorny affairs for the same 
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reason. Why should So-and-so have 
been put on the Commission—? Why 
did his congregation give Such-and-such 
a new car? What have they got that I 
haven’t got? When the envious man 
(or minister) is married to an envious 
wife, it doubles the dosage of the bitter 
pill. 


T IS an interesting fact, a comment 
on human nature, that although our 
language has this specific word 

Envy for the unhappines felt on account 
of another’s welfare, we have no word 
for the opposite thing—happiness felt 
for the same reason. Language is slow 
to make words for unusual things; and 
the genuine glow of pleasure when 
others ‘“‘strike it good’’ must be so rare 
that the dictionary has not yet had to 
make a special word for it. We have a 


THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT 
‘‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother: that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.’’-— 
Ex. 20:12. 


word for the sin, but none for the vir- 
tue. 

Now the Fathers of 1648, with their 
neat, cataloguing, lawyer-like minds, 
were not content with talking of ‘“‘sin” 
in general. They used specific words. 
Furthermore, they believed that every 
possible human sin or virtue was either 
mentioned or implied in some one or 
more of the Ten Commandments. So 
they catalogued the sin of envy under 
the Fifth Commandment, as one of the 
“sins of equals.’’ The present writer 
is not sure that Moses might not have 
been somewhat surprised at some of 
the turns the Westminster Fathers 
would give to the decalogue. However, 
granted their premise that the Fifth 
Commandment is much more than a di- 
rection for children’s behavior, but a 
guide to all our relationships with 
others, whether superiors, inferiors or 
equals, the inclusion of envy at this 


point is altogether logical. 
1 UT THE FATHERS of 1648, be- 
B ing Christians, did not ‘‘specialize 
in sin.’””’ They knew the other 
side, and they high-lighted it. ‘‘The 
duties of eauals,’’ they said, ‘fare, to 


regard the dignity and worth of each 
other, in giving honor to go before one 
another; and to rejoice in each other’s 
gifts and advancement as their own.”’ 
There lies the secret of escape from 


envy: to rejoice in other’s welfare as 
our own. In his novel, ‘Descent into 
Hell,” Charles Williams spotlights a 
historical scholar who reads in the 
morning paper that another historian, 
no more gifted than himself, has been 
given a national honor. At that mo- 
ment, says Mr. Williams, the man came 
to the cross-roads of his life. How 
would he take the news? He was of- 
fered his great choice: to share in the 
joy of another man, or to hate it; and 
at that point he took the wrong road, 
the descent into hell. 

Love is the only cure for envy. But 
ordinary love will not serve. Ordinary 
love may throw crumbs to the starving, 
may thrill at the glories of the great; 
but it takes a kind of love which only 
God can give and only God can keep 
alive, to feel so close to others, even to 
our rivals and our “equals,” to feel the 
“dignity and worth” of every man, as 
it were from the inside, so that what- 
ever they suffer, we suffer and whatever 
they enjoy, we enjoy as if we were 
in their place. 

Putting yourself in the other person’s 
place is simple to say, but not easy to 
do—without the key. For every man 
lives in his own eastle. “The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness, and a 
stranger doth not intermeddle with its 
joy.” A stranger cannot, for he has not 
the key; and the name on the only key 
is Love. 


In Passing | 


ABINGDON PROJECT — What it calls 

its most important publishing venture 
in its 160-year history, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury will begin publishing in Septem- 
ber. It is a 12-volume commentary 
called, ‘‘The Interpreter’s Bible,’’ con- 
taining both the King James and the 
Revised Standard versions. Included in 
the 145 distinguished Biblical scholars 
and editors who have made the work 
possible is Old Testament Professor 
John Bright. of Union Seminary in Vir- 
ginia. 








* * ~~ 

RACE AND COLOR—A comprehensive, 

746-page work by Pauli Murray 
shows you what the laws of the various 
states actually are on the subject of race 
and color. This valuable work, which 
was sponsored by the Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service of the Methodist 
Church (N. Y.) should be in all insti- 
tutional libraries and many private ones. 
Just to look at one item, eighteen states 
have “civil rights’’ laws prohibiting dis- 
crimination in places of public accom- 
modation and amusement. It is a good 
thing to know what the laws of a state 
are instead of what somebody may hap- 
pen to think they are. (A $4 book and 
worth it.) 








tion a bill for a state-wide referendum 

CHURCH NEWS on the prohibition of liquor sales. The 
hill was introduced by Senator Miller 
. Bonner. The Quarles measure had been 

Church People Fight protested by a picket line of teen-agers 


representing the Methodist Youth As- 





Two Liquor Bills sembly, in session at Huntington Col- 
lege. At the hearing, A. S. Turnipseed, 
ALABAMA NEWS LETTER Methodist minister, warned the tem- 


perance committee that if it wanted a 
fight in Alabama, the Quarles bill was 
the way to precipitate it. He asked for 
a showdown on a state-wide referendum. 
“We challenge the wets to face the is- 
sue,” he said, ‘‘and if we are driven to 
it, it might become the issue in the 
next state-wide election.’”” He pointed 
out that Alabama had more than 500,- 
000 Baptists and more than 250,000 
Methodists, enough to present a formid- 


able front at the polls. Another dry, 


Protestant clergy, laymen, and young 
people from all over Alabama stormed 
the state Capitol in Montgomery for a 
hearing of the Senate temperance com- 
mittee on two liquor bills. Following 
the hearing, the committee, by a 4-3 
vote, killed one of the measures, intro- 
duced by Senator George Quarles, which 
would have let cities decide whether to 
legalize liquor sales. Under present 
law, counties make the decision. By an 
identical vote, the committee referred 
back to the Senate without recommenda- Leon Macon, editor of the Alabama Bap- 
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@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


e@Why not write Stillman 
in your will? 





@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 


Address, Samuel Burney Hay, Wensibent. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 











tist magazine, declared that “‘if the con- 
stant encroachment of liquor continues 
to threaten public morals, I can assure 
you we will make a fight.”” Other mem- 
bers of the opposition said the Quarles 
bill would cause a breakdown in contro] 
of liquor sales and would disfranchise 
rural voters. (RNS). 


Effort Is Carried to 
House of Representatives 


Going on to tne House of Representa- 
tives, these church leaders kept up their 
fight for a state-wide referendum to ban 
liquor sales. At a hearing of the House 
ways and means committee, Dr. Turnip- 
seed said that since 1937, when Alabama 
went wet, “despite earnest appeals of 
the people, every administration has 
turned deaf ears and refused to give 
them a chance to vote on the question 
of state-wide legal alcohol.’’ In the 
Senate, the finance and taxation commit- 
tee voted to postpone the referendum 
bill indefinitely. (RNS) 


Concerted Effort in North 
Alabama Makes for Advance 


North Alabama Presbytery includes 
the fastest growing industrial area in 
the Tennessee Valley. The resources 
of the presbytery are being taxed to 
keep pace with the opportunity, yet an 
all-for-one-one for-all spirit is providing 
a significant demonstration of what can 
be done through cooperation under the 
slogan, “Together We Build.” <A $165,- 
000 manse in Russellville is a presby- 
tery-wide project. This manse is to 
honor D. W. Hollingsworth of Florence, 
a member of presbytery’s home missions 
committee for 32 years and its chair- 
man for 24. Chapels sprinkled over 
the presbytery offer other opportunities. 
In late July the Rainbow chapel in 
Gadsden was organized into a church. 
The Pryor Memorial chapel in Decatur 
and the Southwood chapel in Talladega 
are approaching the point of organiza- 
tion, with funds being contributed for 
a sanctuary at Southwood. For what is 
thought to be the first time in the his- 
tory of the presbytery every pulpit is 
filled this summer. Seven Columbia 
Seminary students are assisting in this 
achievement but there is a strong pos- 
sibility that every church will have 
regular preaching throughout the win- 
ter. 

(Continued on page 12) 


Montreat College 


for young women 
ANNOUNCES 1951-52 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
*12 $100 Music Scholarships 
*12 $100 Talent Scholarships 
Write now for information and ap- 
plication to: 





J. Rupert McGregor, President 
Montreat, N. C. 
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- mem- . . We have used at least 75 copies 


uarlesf of the “Going- to-College Handbook for our 
ontrol F young people each year since it was first 
nehise } published. 

We have several ways of seeing that 
these books get into the hands of our young 
people. One is through the announcement in 
ssenta. ) the bulletin and the fact that the woman re- 
> their? Sponsible for literature in the Women of the 
toban} Church has stood in the narthex and passed 
House f out the Handbooks to the young people. We 
‘urnip-F also present it in the appropriate youth 
abama— sroups so that we shall get complete cover- 
als tf age. Young people whom we know did not re- 
n has A : 5 
o give) Ce1VE copies are sent theirs through the 
1estion f Mails. 














In the The reactions of our young people are 
ommit- fF unanimously favorable. They seem to appreci- Zz. 
endum> ate the high type articles contained therein Important for ALL 
and they find a great deal of help in each dad 
one. Those leaving for the first time are Your High School an 
especially appreciative. 
wails (Signed) JAMES S. ALBERTSON, College Young People 
rea és Bethesda Presbyterian Church, (For college-bound students in late 
sources} Bethesda, Md. August and early September; and 
xed to for high school students all through 
yet an the year. ) — 
viding Order the year’s supply or 
lat can Con t en t Seo quantity discounts. 
ler the ’ ‘Z 
. $15, YOU won't want YOUR young people to miss these ° SPORTS ARE FOR THE PARTICIPANTS 
a fine features in the ’51-’52 volume (now ready) : By Jay B. Nash, N. Y. U. 
+ 18 to 
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d over 3. The college student’s biggest problem Gilbert F. Close, Jr. John S. MeMullen 
inities. 4. How I chose which college 
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wel By Stephen C. Neill, Geneva, Switzerland ® SCHOLARSHIPS AND HOW TO GET THEM 
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pit is CHRISTIAN PEOPLE By Gordon W. Mattice 
lumbia 
in this D. Elton Trueblood | 3. ., ne li i 
oe Bernara Sacmges Sen Bernard M. Baruch 1 Outlook Publishers, 1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 
| have Lady Astor Elmer Davis | 
le win- Margaret Chase Smith Send me ...... copies of your new 1951-52 Hand- 
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Shades Valley Church 
Has Ground Breaking 
Shades Valley church, in the heart of 
a rapidly growing suburb of Birming- 
ham, is felt to hold bright hopes for 
future growth and development. Late 
in July ground was broken for a $235,- 
000 sanctuary and Sunday school unit. 
J. Herndon McCain is the present minis- 
ter. Hal Hyde of the Board of 
Church Extension recently completed a 
survey of the Greater Birmingham area. 
Birmingham’s US and USA Pres- 
byteries held joint youth conferences 
for the third successive year. During 
the years of the joint conferences the 
former differences which made the sit- 
uation somewhat awkward have com- 
letely disappeared and the young peo- 
ple now work together as one. 


Good Opportunity for Negro 
Church Seen in Birmingham 
Westminster, a Negro church in Bir- 


mingham, is considered by informed ob- 
servers to be facing a fruitful oppor- 
tunity. Situated in the heart of the 
Negro district near a new housing de- 
velopment, it is seen as having the pos- 


sibility of attracting substantial sup- 
port. One adequate building has al- 
ready been provided as a start on a 


complete chureh plant. 


Youth Give Japanese 
Pastor a Bicycle 

A Japanese Christian minister will 
be riding an American bicycle next fall, 
thanks to 100 Alabama young people 
The Rev. Ted Shiraka was a speaker 
at the Alabama Methodist youth con- 
ference in Montgomery. In conversation 
with delegates he disclosed that Mrs. 
Shiraka had been foreed by financial 
need to sell her husband’s old bicycle — 
his only means of locomotion. 

The delegates ‘‘passed the hat’’ and 
quickly collected the fifty-odd dollars 
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required to buy a new American bicycle 
and ship it to Mr. Shiraka’s home in 
Japan. (RNS). 


Congregation of Dutch 
Is Organized in E. Ala. 


East Alabama Presbytery met July 17 
and approved the organization of 4 
church in Daviston. The charter mem- 
bers of this congregation were all for- 
mer members of the Reformed Church 
in the Netherlands and the presbytery 
granted permission for a call to be ex- 
tended to their former pastor, Wem 
Eggink, still in the Netherlands, to be 
called to the U. S. A. to become the 
Daviston pastor. . Enthusiastic sup- 
port is being given by the presbytery 
and its leaders for the Tithing Adven- 
ture scheduled for this fall with a rally 
to be held in Montgomery to launch the 
effort. 


Interest in Synod Site 
For Conferences Grows 


Members of synod feel that the com- 
ing meeting is almost sure to seea 
growing manifestation of interest in 
permanent conference grounds. 
Two overtures of 
Alabama Presbytery will be presented to 
the synod: one requests a study of the 
possibility of a synod publication and 
the other appeals for local, concrete az- 
tion in behalf of Displaced Persons of 
the Reformed faith in this area. 
Tuscaloosa’s special home missions day 
in mid-summer concentrated efforts on 
helping the Hadden church secure funds 
for a new church and educational build- 
ing. 

NOTE: Dr. Mathes, our Alabama 
correspondent, is spending the summer 
in Europe. 





MEMORIAL 





WILSON J. EPTING 


At a regular and official meeting of the 
session of the Milford Presbyterian Church, 
Milford, Va., on May 15, 1951, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas it has pleased Almighty God in 
his infinite Wisdom to remove from our 
church and community, Wilson J. Epting, 
charter member and first clerk of the ses- 
sion and elder of the Milford Church, we 
therefore commend his family to the com- 
forting power of the everlasting God and 
his Son our Savior. 

Be it resolved that we express our sin- 
cere appreciation for his efforts to the 
church, especially in the early years of 
the church, during its organization period 
and the years that he served as Clerk of 
the Session and later as elder. 

3e it further resolved that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the family of 
our late Brother Epting, a copy spread 
on the minutes of the session and a copy 
sent to THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
for publication, 
Cc. H. KIDWELL, 
Clerk of the Session. 


Done by order of the Session at Milford, 
Va., May 13, 1951. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Christian Relations Among Races 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


KOR SEPTEMBER 2, 1951 


John 4:4-14; Acts 10:25-28; Collossians 3:11. 


The race problem is one of which all 
of us in the South are keenly aware. 

The fact that no solution for this 
problem has yet been found should not 
conceal the fact that considerable prog- 
ress has been made, particularly in re- 
eant years, ani that a number of revo- 
lutionary changes have taken places, 
with others still in the offling. 


I. 


George S. Schuyler, associate editor 
of the Pittsburgh Courier, a Negro 
newspaper with a national reputation, 
published an article in The Freeman, 
which was condensed in the Readers’ 
Digest tor July, 1951. In this article 
Mr. Schuyler pointed out that: 


“In 1865 abuot 95 per cent of Ameri- 
can Negroes were illiterate. Today 
there is little illiteracy among them. 
The educational systems that have 
eliminated their illiteracy were voted 
and maintained by white-controlled 
counties and states. By 1900 there were 
a million and a half colored pupils in 
public elementary schools. Today the 
enrollment exceeds two and a quarter 
million. In 1900 there were 92 public 
high schools for Negroes in the South. 
Today there are 2,500. Some 10,000 
Negroes are graduated from college 
each year and there are 70,000 students 
in attendance—proportionately more 
than the total number of students in 
Great Britain. . .. 

“In 1900 it was prophesied that dis- 
ease would exterminate the American 
Negroes. ‘Today their life expectancy is 
60 years, only eight years less than that 
of American whites. 

“In 1900 Negroes owned 17 per cent 
of the non-farm homes in which they 
dwelt. By 1947 they owned 34 per 
cent. For the past 50 years the 
economic gulf between Negroes and 
whites has been narrowing. Negroes 
own 14 banks, 200 credit unions, 60,000 
retail businesses, 26 savings and loan 
associations, and 25 large insurance 
companies, with assets of more than 
$100,000,000, with a billion dollars’ 
worth of insurance in foree in 27 
states. . ° 

“The process of integrating the Negro 
into the national social structure has 
been faster in some states than in 
others, and the record of the inhumani- 
ties attending the process has been de- 
plorable in many areas; but in spite of 
all this there has been amazing and un- 
precedented adjustment within the 
memory of living men.’’ 


So it seems to this acute Negro 
journalist. And there are many other 
facts to be taken unto account. For 
example: 


II. 


Approximately 1,000 Negro students 
are now attending Southern colleges 
and universities from which they had 
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previously been barred. A poll of 15,- 
000 college and university teachers of 
the South revealed that 70 per cent of 
the 3,422 replies favored admitting 
Negroes now to existing graduate and 
professional schools without segrega- 
tion. A number of theological semi- 
naries in the South have voluntarily 
lowered the color bar. 

In compliance with an executive or- 
der, all Air Force installations in the 
South were converted overnight to a 
policy of non-segregation, without dif- 
ficulty. There is no trouble in air- 
planes, where there is no discrimination, 
and the same is true in recent months 
in railway dining cars, as it has been 
true for some time past in Pullmans. 
Ten major Southern cities have now 
opened their main public libraries to 
Negroes. Segregation in public recrea- 
tional facilities has been abandoned 
in Miami, Fla., Baltimore, Md., and 
Washington, D. C. The Supreme Court 
has outlawed the enforcement of 
racially restrictive housing covenants. 
Negroes are now moving into some all- 
white residential areas, not welcomed, 
it is true, but still with none of the race 
riots which have disgraced certain cities 
of the North. The bars of racial segre- 


@ 
Valley Sounds 


When shadows from the cove begin to 
climb, 

Where ridges catch the gleam of eve 
ning sky, 

The floating cries in upland pastures 
die; 

Complexities of men are turned a chime, 

And stridency becomes a night wind’s 
sigh. 


Yet far below, the settlement sends up 

The thinning sounds, that mount with 
tiny packs, 

Like chimney-smokings from the val- 
ley’s cup, 

To mark a banging door where cabins 
sup, 

And tell the distant biting of an ax. 


Perhaps, when Jesus watched in moun- 
tain night, 

He heard the closing door and ring- 
ing blow, 

Both sharp with thought of judg- 
ment’s final woe. 

And with what pity did He wait the 
light, 

When faintly rose a rooster’s second 
crow? 

John M. Walker, Jr. 


gation have disappeared in a number of 
other areas, such as the American Red 
Cross blood bank, professional baseball, 
some college and university faculties, 
the American Bowling Congress, a few 
fraternities, many labor unions, and 
some industries. ‘‘Police departments 
have employed Negroes and inaugurated 
in-service training programs in race re- 
lations and prevention of violence. Ef- 
forts to improve the relations between 
races are no longer the subject of 
apologies. Business groups are spon- 
soring voluntary race relations clinics 
and junior leagues are launching proj- 
ects in mutual aid. In literature and 
even in motion pictures, millions of 
Americans have had the subject of right 
race relations sympathetically put be- 
fore them.” 

And by 1956 there will be approxi- 
mately two million registered Negro 
voters in the South. 

But, though these and other changes 
have taken place within recent years, 
and generally speaking without  Iinci- 
dent, at least in the South, there are 
other factors which must also be kept in 
mind. 


Ill. 


1. For the average Southern Negro 
the general pattern of racial discrimina- 
tion has not greatly altered. (This 
proposition may be debated. There are 
arguments both pro and con.) 

2. “Gains’’ from the Negroes’ stand- 
point have been won on the whole by 
pressure groups, with the aid of the 
courts. Negro leaders no longer rely 
on moral suasion or on religious senti- 
ment. They look to the courts, rather 
than to the churches. 

8. The church in various ways has 
changed with the times. THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK has attempted 
to call attention to some of tnese de- 
velopments and has offended a number 
of people thereby. But on the whole, 
the church seems to pe moving more 
slowly than society as a whole (this, 
too, may be a debatable proposition). 
In a recent article in this paper (July 
16, 1951) James McBride Dabbs, a Pres- 
byterian elder, pointed out that eco- 
nomic, political and judicial pressures 
are changing the pattern of race rela- 
tions in the South generally, but not 
in the church, which seems likely to 
become the last stronghold of segrega- 
tion. (See letters, page 2.) 


4. The Negro is not content with the 
‘victories’ which he has won. The 
most aggressive Negro leadership is now 
pressing openly and admittedly for the 
complete abolition of legal segregation 
in every area of life. (Two important 
cases are now headed for the Supreme 
Court. One will determine whether or 
not segregation is constitutional (even 
where there are equal facilities pro- 
vided) in our grammar schools. The 
other will determine whether Negroes 
can be legally segregated in any public 
gathering. No one knows what the de- 
cision of our Supreme Court will be. 
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But it may be that our Southern people 
will have to adjust themselves to more 
far-reaching changes than any of those 
which have previously occurred. And, 
if so, it will be the greatest test yet of 
our wisdom and patience, our states- 
manship and our Christianity. 

5. The racial discriminations which 
remains in our land handicap democracy 
and Christianity in their struggle with 
Communism for the heart of Asia. Pearl 
Buck knows the Asiatic mind as few 
Americans do. She says, “It is very 
important for us as Americans, before 
we approach the peoples of Asia, to 
realize and accept the fact that we are 
—for a moment, I hope and trust only— 
the most hated people in the world.” 
(Christian Century, June i951). 
That is very hard for us to understand. 
One factor that must be taken into ac- 
count, says Mrs. Buck is ‘‘white snob- 
—s” 4 Washington 
done us more damage than can 
naticnal 


27, 


suppose has 
be re- 
paired,”’’ she comments-—‘‘our 
capital, where a man of color comes and 
can not get into a restaurant or into a 
hotel. There’s nothing that w2 can do 
that is not known in Asia. I dare say 
the people of Asia know more of what 
happens in our South and in Washing- 
ton than you and [ do.” The Com- 
munists, we maybe sure, will see to that. 

A few months ago Charles J. Turck, 
president of Macalester College, sug- 
gested that the United States send good 
Americans to Asia to spread ‘‘American 
ideals and purposes.’” Ephraim Dasaad, 
a graduate student in Yale University 
replied: 


“If you send good Americans to Asia 

religious, honest, friendly, devoted 
Americans—do you suppose for a mo- 
ment that Asia can be won by you? The 
missionary movement in Asia, based 
from the Western world, is over a hun- 
dred years old, and yet Asia seems to 
have become more anti- than pro-West- 
ern. You could not have sent more de- 
voted and exemplary Americans than 
the missionary kind. But when Asiatics 
come to America to visit. they cannot 
help comparing what the Americans 
abroad have told or taught them with 
the actual conditions in which Ameri- 
cans themselves live in their own land. 
Asiaties find here an incomprehensible 
prejudice against race and color. ; 
We have heard much about your de- 
mocracy and high professions of ideal- 
ism, only to discover when we come to 


your country there is a wide gap be- 
tween performance and words. If you 
send your best people to Asia . . you 
will be frittering away a lot of good 
energy. " 

No doubt there are other factors 


which should be added to this attempt 
at factual which you, the 
reader, will supply. 

In the light of the situation in which 
we now find ourselves, let us look at 
the Scripture passages chosen for our 
study. We are concerned at this time 
only to discover what light, if any, they 
throw on the problem of race relations 


analysis 


IV. 
For five hundred years the chasm be- 
tween Jows and Samaritans had steadily 
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deepened. In Jesus’ days the Jews 
hated and despised the Samaritans and 
the Samaritans returned their feeling 
with good measure. A Jew traveling 
from Judea to Galilee would take the 
longer and more arduous route over the 
Jordan, through Perea, and again over 
the Jordan, rather than cross the coun- 
try of the hated Samaritans. 

Jesus, we read, must needs pass 
through Samaria. Not because there 
was no other way, and not because he 
was pressed for time. ‘He felt that he 
had to go into Samaria because there 
were veople there who needed him. The 
fuct that Jew hated Samaritan meant 
nothing to him; the tragic little lines 
of race prejudice and conflict were 
against the law of love he had come to 
teach.’”’ (Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide). 

And so when a Samaritan woman, 
living a life of sin, came to the well by 
whose side he was seated, he engaged 
her in conversation. The woman was 
amazed that he would ask her, a Sa- 
maritan and a woman, for a favor, for 
the Jews, John reminds us, had no deal- 
ings with Samaritans. But Jesus was 
thinking not only of what she, a Sa- 
maritan, had to offer him, but also of 
what he, a Jew, had to offer her: “If 
thou knewest the gift of God, and who 
it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink, 
thou wouldest have asked of him, and 
he would have given thee living water.” 

So Jesus threw open the gates of the 
Kingdom of God to a loathed Samari- 
tan! He was teaching that men of dif- 
ferent races can come together on the 
grounds of their common needs, on the 
ground of their physical needs, to be- 


UNDAMENTALLY the world 
has no need of a new order 
or a new plan, but only of 
the honest and courageous applica- 
tion of the historical Christian 
idea. . . .Let us hold on to the 
eternal message. Let us follow the 
light which once shone before us, 
the greatest light that has ever 
risen on the human horizon and 
which can surely lead us to that 
better world for which we are 
longing. In the twilight of today 
I see on that horizon—not the man 
of Moscow, not the man of Munich, 
not the man of Rome, but the Man 
of Galilee. I see him going round 
villages and districts teaching and 
spreading his message of a new 
Kingdom, healing the sick and 
suffering. And his message is: 
Cherish in love your fellowman 
irrespective of race or language; 
cherish and keep the divine idea 
in your heart as the highest good. 
This is the message for mankind 
milling round like frightened sheep 
without a shepherd. The Man of 
Galilee is, and remains, our one 
and only leader. And the Church, 
as the carrier of this message, 
should follow him alone. 
JAN CHRISTIAN SMUTS. 





gin on the lowest level, but finally, and 
in the last analysis, because of their 
spiritual needs. After all there is one 
God and Father of us all, and one 
Savior who alone can supply our deep- 
est needs. 

Jesus’ own disciples found it very 
hard to learn that lesson. Peter’s in- 
terview with Cornelius, a Gentile, oc. 
curred ten years, approximately, after 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
And yet Peter still felt that he could 
not go into the house of a man of apn- 
other race, that he could not sit down 
at the table with him, and that he would 
have demeaned himself by so doing. 4 
higher truth—‘‘What God has cleansed, 
you must not call common’’—came to 
him in a vision on the housetop (Acts 
10:9ff). Peter did not see its implica. 
tions all at once. But the Holy Spirit 
enabled him to overcome his deep, in- 
grained prejudices against all non-Jews 
and enter the home of Cornelius. And 
as he listened to Cornelius’ recital of 
his own spiritual longings and fullfill- 
ment, he came to see at last that God 
is ‘“‘no respecter of persons.” (10:34) 
He accepted Cornelius’ invitation to re. 
main for dinner, and when the church 
in Jerusalem protested this revolution- 
ary action, Peter told how he had been 
led step by step, and ended with the 
unanswerable question, “Who was I 
that I could withstand God?” (11.17) 

Paul became the great apostle of the 
Gentiles. And the Christian ideal, as he 
saw it, and as the church in the first 
century came to demonstrate, is set forth 
in his letter to the Colossians, chap- 
ter 3, verse 11: In Christ ‘“‘there can- 
not be Greek and Jew. circumcised and 
and uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, 
slave, free man, but Christ is all, and 
in all.” Paul is speaking here of the 
barriers that separated man from his 
fellowman in his own day. In Christ, 
he says, in the Christian church, all 
these barriers will disappear. Racial 
barriers, denominational barriers, cul- 
tural barriers, social barriers will all be 
leveled, as Christ takes possession of a 
man’s life, and has his way in the so- 
city which he has created. Christ is 
found in men of every race and culture 
and class. And in the light of this over- 
whelming fact all the little differences 
that continue to exist seem of little mo- 
ment. 

It will be granted that neither Jesus, 
nor Peter, nor Paul faced exactly the 
same situation that we are now facing 
in the South. What light then do these 
passages throw on our problem? We 
are being compelled to face revolution- 
ary changes in the South. Will the re- 
action of a Christian, a thorough-going 
Christian, to these changes be any dif- 
ferent from that of a non-Christian? 
Just what do we, as Christians, have to 
offer toward the solution of the race 
problem? 


(Lesson Commentary based on “In- 
ternationl Sunday School Lessons,” 
copyrighted 1951 by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. Scriptures quotations 
from the Revised Standard Version. ) 
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BOOK NOTES 


A BETTER HOPE and other sermons. 
By Charles Ray Goff. Revell & Co., 
New York. 192 pp., $2. 

In this volume are found nineteen 
sermons representative of the preach- 
ing ministry of Charles Ray Goff, pastor 
of the Chicago Temple (Methodist). The 
author does not attempt to confound his 
readers by a display of the intricacies of 
rhetoric or theology, but in a simple and 
direct manner he presents the winsome 
call of the Christian gospel. 

JAMES E. FOGARTIE. 

Marianna, Ark. 


AND MY HIGH TOWER. By Virginia 
F. Selvey. Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, N. Y., 160 pp., $2.00. 

The true story of how a skeptical 
young couple, on the verge of divorce, 
find a way out of their difficulties. The 
details are true to the American way of 
life and often almost too familiar for 
comfort. The budget that won’t budge; 
the overworked and frustrated young 
husband; the everburdened and lonely 
young mother; the baffled children, are 
all painted in clear colors. At the criti- 
cal point, Virginia, the mother and au- 
thor, seeks the counsel of a minister and 
her first interview with him becomes the 
first step toward a renewal of faith in 
God and the restoration of family har- 
mony. 

Delightfully and skillfully written, 
the story carries the reader along from 
chapter to chapter. There is a surpris- 
ingly happy ending. A fine and sugges- 
tive book for young couples who are 
finding wedded life hard sledding. Good 
also for those who want to know how 
the younger generation live, think and 
act. 

DOUGLAS SUMMERS BROWN. 

Rock Hill, S. C. 


WITH SINGLENESS OF HEART. By 
Gerald Kennedy. Harper & Bros., New 
York. 157 pp.. $2.00. 

The reviewer found this book a very 
practical and helpful work in the field 
of the pastoral ministry today. The 
author deals simply with the great as- 
pects of the preacher, the pastor, the 
administrator, and does so with the 
warm heart of one who has traveled the 
road. 

The chapter headings are revealing: 
The Double-minded, The Critic, The 
Pastor, The Evangelist, The Revealer, 
The Repairer, The Saint, and The 
Leader. Author Kennedy closes his 
book with a quotation from Bishop 
Quayle: 
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“When this preacher comes to a Sun- 
day in his journey through the week, 
people ask him, ‘Preacherman, where 
were you and what saw you while work- 
days were sweating at their toil?’ And 
then on this preacher we may reverently 
say, ‘He opened his mouth and taught 
them saying:’ and there will be another 
though lesser Sermon on the Mount. 
And the auditors sit and sob and shout 
under their breath, and say with their 
helped hearts, ‘Preacher, saw you and 
heard you that? You were well em- 
ployed. Go out and listen and look an- 
other week; but be very sure to come 
back and tell us what you heard and 
saw.’ That will be preaching.” 


And, so Gerald Kennedy adds: ‘“‘That 
will be the reward of single-minded 
leadership.”’ A very stimulating book for 
all ministers. 

FRANK ALFRED MATHES 

Birmingham, Ala. 


BY THE FINGER OF GOD. By 5S. 
Vernon McCasland. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 146 pp., $2.75. 

This is a study of demon possession 
and exorcism in early Christianity in 
the light of present-day psychotherapy. 
The title of the book is suggested by 
Luke 11:20: ‘But if [ by the finger 
ot God cast out demons, then is the 
kingdom of God come upon you.” The 
author, professor of religion in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, is sane and careful 
in his approach to this study. He makes 
his position clear when he says on page 
26: ‘Physicians in our time call dis-~ 
organizations of the mind neuroses or 
psychoses; the ancients call the same 
phenomena demon possession.” Thus, 
the subject matter of the book is au- 
thentic and pertinent to our times. The 
book is well documented and is a valu- 
able contribution to a field as yet little 
explored, although one could hardly 
call it a profound study. 

While relying on the Gospel of Mark 
and ‘“‘Q” for his case studies, Dr. Mc- 
Casland finds no evidence for disbeliev- 
ing other New Testament references to 
demon possession, with the possible ex- 
ception of Mark’s story of the legion of 
demons entering the herd of swine. 
Thus, on page 63 he concludes: “The 
New Testament stories of demon pos- 
session and exorcism have rational his- 
torical and psychological explanations 
and are entitled to be regarded as fact.” 
In the third chapter the author identi- 
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fies several cases of demon possession 
in the language of modern psycho- 
therapy. The authority of Jesus over 
mental patients is in line with and an 
important part of his role as Messiah. 
This study by Dr. McCasland should 
be especially helpful to those who have 
been disturbed by New Testament 
stories of demon possession, and to 
those who are concerned today about 
so many of God’s children who are 
mentally and spiritually sick and need 
a helpful hand in the name of Christ. 
MALCOLM P. CALHOUN 
York, 8. C. 
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Doctor in Buckskin. T. D. Allen. Harper 
& Brothers, N. Y. $3.00. 

Leig Ericson, Explorer. Ruth Cromer 
Weir. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville. $1.50, 

Perilous Voyage. Elsie Ball. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville. $1.75. 

Jesus, The Little New Baby. Mary Edna 
Lloyd. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville. $1.00. 

The Poetry of John Donne. Doniphan 
Louthan, Bookman Associates, N. Y. $3.50. 

The Prayers of John Donne. Herbert H. 
Umbach. Bookman Associates, N. Y. $2.50. 

The Road to Bithynia. Frank G. Slaugh- 
ter. Doubleday & Co., Inc., N. Y. $3.50. 
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SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 
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WE BUY USED BOOKS. Send list or ask 
about our purchase plan. Baker Book- 
house, Dept. PO, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 





HE 
TEACHES 


William Calvin Weir, Dean of Students. 
Dean Weir diligently strives to carry 
out the aim of Schreiner, which is “To 
nurture in the lives of its students, the 
home ideals, the religious faith, and the 
belief in democratic constitutional gov- 
ernment which together comprise the 
finest portion of our American herit- 
age.” Dean Weir is an active member 
of the Kerrville Presbyterian Church. 


SCHREINER 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 
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Thomas B. 








minister to 
of South 
associate head- 


Hoover, Jr., 
students at the University 
Carolina, is to become 
master and chaplain at the Blue Ridge 
School for Boys, Hendersonville, N. C. 

J. R. Winter, 
318 High St., 
Aug. 28. 

Robt. E. Fulton 
Tenn., to Box 430, 
Aug. 20. 

John L. Newton, formerly pastor in 
Waynesboro, Ga., has returned to this 
country after two years of study in Scot- 
land. He has ben called to the Emory 
church, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. R. Martin, Tarboro, N. C., 
come pastor of the Westminster church, 
672 Bellevue, Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 1. 

E. D. Kerr, from summer residence, 
Newberry, S. C., 
Decatur, Ga. 

J. C. Pelgrim from 
Miami Springs, Fla. 

David L. Wood from Colonial Heights, 
Va., to 716 N. Main St., Henderson, Ky. 

Robt. I. Howland (Presbyterian, 
USA) from Essex, N. Y., to 151 Ex- 
change St., Millis, Mass. 

Paul E. Rickabaugh (Presbyterian, 
USA) from Syracuse, N. Y., to 217 Elm 
St., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Robt. B. Cunningham (Presbyterian, 
USA) from Baltimore, Md., to 5339 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 

Plumer Smith, now on furlough, will 
return after Sept. 5 to Mutoto, 
bourg, Congo. 

Frank H. Noll from Warner Robbins, 
Ga., to Chaplain, AO 649253, Base Hos- 
pital, Box 192, Scott AFB, Illinois. 

Robt. L. Alexander, Lumberton, N. C., 
will become pastor of the First church, 
Greenwood, S. C., Sept. 1. 

Jos. A. Palachek from New Orleans, 
La., to Port Allen, La. 

Malcolm P. Calhoun has resigned his 


Lawrenceville, Va., to 
Warrenton, Va., after 


Knoxville, 
Ala., after 


from 
Eutaw, 


will be- 


to Columbia Seminary, 


Hialeah, Fla., io 


Lulua- 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A feur-year college for men and 
women 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Persona! interest in the individue 
student. 

Beautiful campus, bracing 
mate; modern buildings; 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM. President. 


Character 


eli- 
excellent 











York, S. C., pastorate and will engage in 
graduate study at Union Seminary in 
Va., during the coming year. 


ON LEAVE 

Wm. V. Gardner, First church, At- 
lanta, is on sabbatical leave for six 
months, spending August at Union Semi- 
nary, Richmond, Va., and going in Sep- 
tember to Union Seminary, New York. 

Dunbar H. Ogden, Jr., Staunton, Va.. 
has been granted a leave of absence 
from the First church on account of ill- 
ness and is now a patient in the Johns 
Hopkins hospital, Baltimore, Md. 


ARP CONFERENCE 
Wallace M. Alston, president of Agnes 
Scott College, will be the final speaker 


at the ARP conference at Bonclarken, 
Flat Rock, N. C., Aug. 26. N. B. Ethes 
ridge, Norfolk, Va., layman, will speak 
there Aug. 25, 26. 


BAPTIST SEMINARIES 

Duke K. MeCall, 36, will become 
president of the Southern Baptist Theo. 
logical Louisville, Ky., ig 
September, succeeding the late Ellis 4, 
Fuller. Dr. McCall is now executive 
secretary of the executive committee of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. Be 
fore taking that work in 1946 he had 
been president of the New Orleans Bape 
tist Theological Seminary. 

S. L. Stealey will be president of the 
new Baptist seminary opening at Wake 
Forest (N. C.) in September. 


Seminary, 


Presbyterian 


ONENESS 


The Local Church, Presbytery, 
Synod and General Assembly work 


as a TEAM to 


Introduce People 


to CHRIST 


For the body is not one member, 
but many. And whether one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it; 
or one member be honored, all the 
members rejoice with it. 


1 Corinthians 12; 14, 26 


Through this unity—working together as a team—all 
members of the Presbyterian Church function together. Our 
Tithing Adventure will nurture this growing organism. 

The tithe is not an essential for your salvation, but your 
tithed dollar will provide the means for you to preach the 
Saving Gospel of Christ to others. 


Our Tithing Adventure 
WILL ADVANCE THE CHURCH 


as a unit 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 























